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By WAY of introduction, I should say New Zealand was dis- 
covered by the Dutch navigator, Abel Tasman, in 1642. For a hundred 
years or so, it was forgotten, and it was not until 1769 that it was 
next revisited by a European — this time, the famous Captain James 
Cook, who extended the exploratory work of Tasman. In the early 
1800's, the country was visited by occasional whalers and gradually 
the white man, or pakeha, came to New Zealand. By 1840, though 
white people were here in very small numbers, mission settlements 
had been established, and the country was formally taken over as 
a colony of Great Britain. That is the timing of the arrival of civiliza- 
tion in New Zealand, 

New Zealand is a long narrow country made up of three main 
islands and numerous smaller ones. It is situated in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean, lying between latitudes 45" and 35°, and having a climate 
of the marine type, is not excessively hot in summer, nor does it go 
to extremes of cold in winter, except in rare seasons. Of the two 
largest islands, the South is more mountainous than the North — the 
Southern Alps forming a high and formidable barrier between the 
heavily wooded west coast and the tussock covered hills and grassy 

_ plains of the eastern seaboard. There are lower mountain ranges 
in the north, and a number of high volcanic cones, both active and 
extinct. Water is no problem —the country being well supplied 
with large lakes and swift rivers, while the coastline is glorious 
with multitudes of fine sandy beaches and elsewhere, deep and spec- 
tacular fjords. 

The average yearly rainfall is higher in the North Island than the 
South, ours being 48-49 inches, though we have known it go as high 
as 75 inches. We also get far more hours of sunshine than they do over 
a thousand miles to the south. The whole country is fertile to 
a high degree, wonderful for stock raising and agriculture. And it 
certainly is a gardener’s paradise. Here in Auckland we cannot 
only grow the shrubs such as rhododendrons that flourish so well in 
the south, but also tropical fruits and plants — freedom from heavy 
frosts near the coast making this possible. Much further to the 
south in Otago, the stoned fruits do splendidly in an area where 
they get heavy frost, sometimes snow, and extremely hot summers. 
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This part of the country is extensively irrigated. 

Though no roses were native to the Southern Hemisphere, many 
arrived out in New Zealand in the earliest days of the colony, and 
all throve exceedingly well in our temperate climate. Round the 
first mission stations, in milling and mining settlements, and in old 
gardens, as well as our first cemeteries, “old roses” abound. Many 
of these spots are now sparsely settled, so the roses have had a chance 
to survive and spread, in spite of sheer neglect, in many instances —a 
natural mulch of grasses, periwinkle and dog-daisies helping to con- 
serve moisture around the roots of the plants. 

One of the first roses to be brought into New Zealand was the 
wiry, small, but historic, ‘Crimson China’ (Rosa chinensis semper- 
florens). These roses were planted on the site of the first mission 
station in the country. This was established in the Bay of Islands, 
not far from where the Treaty of Waitangi was signed in 1840. By this 
Treaty, the Maoris ceded New Zealand to Great Britain and accepted 
British sovereignty. As china roses rooted easily from cuttings, this 
rose and the larger pink form, ‘Old Blush China’— which also ar- 
rived out here at an early date — soon spread throughout the coun- 
try; and, even today, these free-flowering roses are to be found in 
gardens, roadside hedges and old cemeteries. Actually, we grow a 
number of china roses in large rock pockets and in a Jong curving 
tock trough, backed by a stone wall. Amongst their number are 
‘Slater's Crimson China’ (probably the same as ‘Crimson China’), 
Miss Willmott’s ‘Crimson China,’ ‘Fabvier,’ ‘Rival de Paestum,’ ‘Queen 
Mab,’ ‘Mme. Laurette Messimy’ and ‘Comtesse de Cayla,’ while in 
other parts of the garden ‘Old Blush China,’ ‘Serratipetala,’ ‘Mrs. 
Bosanquet,’ R. chinensis viridiflora, R. chinensis mutabilis and ‘Na- 
poleon’ flourish as well as an unknown one that has been sold out 
here as ‘Le Vesuve’ for years —a rose that opens pink, turns rose 
and finally becomes dark red. All these roses, with the exception 
Cee de Paestum’ and ‘Serratipetala’ came from old country gar- 


‘Close on the heels of the first china roses came the Sweet Brier, 
Rosa eglanteria, and the dog rose, Rosa canina. The former was 
Taised from seed to form hedges round some of the earliest gardens. 
As well as the common form, the varieties R. agrestis, the grasslands 
tose; R. micrantha, the small-flowered rose; and R. glutinosa, a more 
dwarf and very thorny form, found their way out here and settled in 
So well that, by 1900, they had been pronounced noxious weeds, in 
spite of their fresh beauty and life-giving and decorative hips. Rosa 
canina coriifolia, or the leatherleaf rose, did not spread to the same 
extent and can now be found only in isolated areas. This dog rose 
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is closely related to the white form which grows in Kurdistan and 
the Crimea, and which is considered to have been one of the parents 
of Rosa alba. 

White, pink and red moss roses grew in some of our earliest 
gardens, as well as the white and red damask mosses; and in New 
Zealand, also, are to be found the roses from which these lovely 
plants came — Rosa centifolia and Rosa damascena bifera (R. dama- 
Scena semperflorens). More care would have been necessary to bring 
the damasks and centifolias safely over the long sea route than was 
the case with the hardy chinas; but survive they did, to brighten the 
lives of lonely pioneer women. 

‘The historic pink ‘Four Seasons’ Rose’ (‘Rose des Quatre Saisons’) 
or damascena bifera, was introduced into the Bay of Plenty area by 
missionaries, and, in like manner, it was carried to Tonga, where it 
still thrives in the Royal Garden. This rose, and a red form, were the 
first roses known to the western world to flower again in the autumn, 
so were very highly esteemed. The white perpetual damask moss, 
‘Quatre Saisons Blanc Mousseux,’ was apparently a sport of this famous 
pink damask, though this was only realized within recent years, when, 
almost simultancously, in the United States, England and New Zea- 
land, it sported back to the pink non-mossy form. Out here, it 
sports both ways, equally freely—the pink ‘Four Seasons’ Rose,’ throw- 
ing occasional white blooms, while the white damask moss quite fre- 
quently reverts to the original pink damask. Two other damasks to be 
found in old cemeteries are ‘La Ville de Bruxelles,’ and ‘Marie 
Louise,’ the latter rose spreading over large areas, even out beyond 
the graves on to grassy pathways. 

In the early days of the colony, gallica or French roses were 
represented out here by the rosy-mauve ‘Anais Ségalas,’ ‘Rosa Mundi’ 
or R, gallica versicolor, ‘Charles de Mills’ and a semi-double red, the 
latter, low-growing variety adorning two old graves in Auckland's 
earliest cemetery. This rose is Rosa gallica officinalis, an ancient 
rose, considered to have been the rose of the Persian Magi in the 
twelfth century, B.C. It was carried, by returning crusaders, to 
France and soon acquired great fame because of its rich coloring, 
most of the roses then grown such as eglanterias, caninas, albas 
damasks — being roses of palest coloring. It established easily, spread 
quickly by means of suckers, was found to be valuable medicinally 
and for the making of perfumes and conserves and soon acquired 
a variety of new names — ‘Rose of Provins,’ the ‘Aj Rose’ 
and because it was adopted by the House of Lancaster as its emblem, 
‘The Red Rose of Lancaster.’ Nowadays, roses in this group are re- 
ferred to generally as French or gallic roses. In the old cemetery, 
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R. gallica officinalis blooms at the same time as the old sempervirens 
hybrid, ‘Adélaide d’Orleans,’ and the red flowers pop up gaily through 
the mass of creamy-pink blooms of this rambler, the prostrate stems 
of which cover these graves, in a charming manner. ‘Anais Ségalas’ 
is probably the most prolific of the “old” roses to be introduced 
into this country —some of the stands to be seen by our road- 
sides; in cemeteries; mission, milling and mining settlements, being 
of large size. The fragrant, quartered, rosy-mauve blooms fade out at- 
tractively to a lilac-gray, and a large patch, in full bloom, makes a de- 
lightful picture. When ‘Anais Ségalas’ is cultivated and well-fed 
and watered, the flowers produced are much finer and larger and 
even more prolific. 

The ‘Chestnut Rose’ is to be found semi-wild in many districts, 
some of the stands measuring as much as thirty feet in diameter. This 
double form of Rosa roxburghii is apparently very well-known in the 
United States, so it seemed fitting that we should find plants of it 
growing in the field surrounding the first American Consulate in New 
Zealand, and also that turkeys should be grazing round the roses. 
This old building, in the Bay of Islands, is now being restored, even 
the American style storage cellar beneath the house. This unusual 
rose, Rosa roxburghii plena, has leaves like those of the false acacia, 
large bristly buds resembling chestnuts and very double, ruffled 
flowers of vivid rose that pale to near white on the edges of the 


The banksia roses were other early arrivals — particularly the 

double white, violet-scented form, though it is the "Yellow Banksia’ 

* (Rosa banksiae lutea) that is seen more frequently now, Our ‘White 
Banksia’ (Rosa banksiae banksiae) was grown from cuttings from 
‘one of these old plants and is now a tremendous size, as are its com- 
panions in our white garden, Rosa laevigata and Rosa X fortuneana, 
the latter being a hybrid from the other two roses. 

The most persistent and rampant rambler introduced into New 
Zealand was undoubtedly ‘Félicité et Perpétue'—a sempervirens 
hybrid bred in France in the garden of Louis Philippe, who was 
later King of France. This rose is practically indestructible, as even 
small pieces of root left in the ground will shoot again. It smothers 
old cottages, climbs over hedges and up trees, and even appears 
through the surface of a hard metalled roadway. Its sister plant, the 
lovelier ‘Adélaide d’ Orléans,’ grows in an old cemetery, the prostrate 
branches flowering profusely. Up through one of these ramblers 
grows a fine North American rose, the exquisite double form of Rosa 
carolina, Wilson Lynes, of Taberg, New York, kindly confirmed 
for us the name of this interesting rose, after we sent him a i 
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description and several color slides. How this stray rose, the only 
American species we have so far seen in an early settlement or 
cemetery, found its way out here over eighty years ago is a mystery 
we have not been able to solve; but Mr. Lynes considers our specimen 
to be a particularly fine form and is anxious to procure a plant of it. 
We hope to get this away to him next spring. We were interested to 
hear that this variety is not at all common, even in the United States. 

In the vicinity of some of the first mission stations are 
two unusual forms of Rosa multiflora, the double pink multiflora 
carnea, which was painted by Redouté, and multiflora platyphylla, 
the ‘Seven Sisters Rose.’ The latter rose occurred, in Northern China, 
as a natural hybrid between multiflora carnea and Rosa rugosa, which 
also comes from that area, as well as from Korea and Japan. From 
the rugosa family it inherits its large rough leaves and the ad- 
ditional depth of color in the flower sprays. The individual blooms 
range in tone from blush to rose, mauve, cerise, and rosy purple, 
and create an unusual effect — some writers claiming there are gen- 
erally seven shades in each spray, hence the name, ‘Seven Sisters 
Rose.’ Actually, we find the color variable, vivid blooms being pro- 
duced one season, and ones of poorer tone in another, when no more 
than four shades are noticeable. Later, the wild single white multi- 
flora and a pink tinted form, multiflora calva, found their way out 
here and now adorn many of our roadsides as well as being used 
as stocks; and, later still, many early cultivated hybrids were in- 
troduced into the country —the names of a number of which we 
were able to check at Roseraie de I'Hay in Paris. 

Even the musk rose found its way to New Zealand at an early 
date and great frothing bushes, of several forms, are to be found on 
Me hills behind one old gold mining township. The true ‘Persian 
’ as well as the pink and white forms of Rosa pissardii 
ixaeeae grow in isolated areas — all semi-wild—as well as 
two fine Asian musks, Rosa brunonii (R. moschata nepalensis), which 
hails from the warm foothills of the Himalayas, and the large flow- 
ered R. leschenaultii, which grows in southern India. If only it 
was possible to find out how these lovely, rampant roses found their 
way out here and by whom they were introduced, what a fascinating 
story it would make. 

In New Zealand, as in the United States, hedges of Rosa X harisonii 
are to be found. This rose which first appeared as a natural hybrid 
in your own country, spreads and suckers freely in this warm, 
temperate climate. In our own garden, it has adopted and sup- 
ports the long stems and large flower heads of that fine yellow 
and white Alstroemeria, ‘Walter Fleming,’ and both flowers appear 
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A view of the Multiflora hybrid, “Tausendschon’ (Thousand Beauties) 
growing on the corner of Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Stcen’s home. Below in 
sunken garden is a bush of the summer damask, ‘Ispahan,” with Rose de 
Rescht’ a form of the scarlet ‘Four Seasons’ Rose’ on left 
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happy together. As they bloom simultaneously, they create a charm- 
ing picture in a yellow and white border. Scotch emigrants, who 
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first settled in Nova Scotia before coming down to New Zealand, 
brought with them the little ‘Burnet Rose,” Rosa spinosissima myria- 
cantha, which ramps round our seashores in some areas. The charm- 
ing double pink form, which makes such an excellent rock garden 
subject, was introduced in a similar manner and, later, many more 
varieties were brought in. 

More than a hundred years ago, noisettes, bourbons, boursaults, 
teas and hybrid perpetuals began to flow into the country, giving 
us a rich and varied collection of “old” roses; and many still sur- 
vive in spite of the increase in population and the necessary widen- 
ing of many roads to cope with present day transport problems; but, 
year by year, a few more old timers disappear, though around the 
Christmas season, our roadsides are still gay and festive looking 
with large stands of multiflora and wichuraiana hybrids, which pro- 
duce masses of bloom in tones of red, rose, pink, yellow, mauve and 
white. Before it is too late, we are endeavoring to make a compre- 
hensive record of these early and interesting plantings and it is 
just amazing what has been discovered; and to fix them in our 
memory we take color slides wherever possible. Some of these we 
carried with us overseas and they were of the greatest help when we 
wished to identify roses and check up on our own naming of certain 
varieties. Through our love of “old” roses, we have made many 
splendid friends and have had a great deal of much appreciated 
assistance, both overseas and in New Zealand. 


